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in earlier times the lord was not allowed to enclose part of
the common waste without the assent of the free tenants.
Besides his right of pasture over the waste, the villager Common
could stock his cattle on the fields of corn-land and hay
during the period of the year when the fences were removed
and the land lay open. Between harvest and seed-time
arable and meadow alike were united with the waste, and
the proprietary rights of the individual owners were limited
by the communal rights of all the villagers to use the land
as common pasture, a right technically known as common of
shack1. We have already seen how the treatment of the
open fields as in a certain sense communal property was
a characteristic feature of mediaeval husbandry, and in
striking contrast to modern conceptions of ownership. The
employment of the arable for purposes of pasture was in
fact advantageous in many ways. The care of super-
vision was diminished when cattle were kept within the
immediate vicinity of the village, and there was less harm
done by sudden raids on the part of hostile neighbours or
men from across the border or from over the sea. Again,
where land was tilled and oxen employed day by day, the
remoter pastures could be of little service. Moreover, the
manure of the cattle was as indispensable to the soil as the
stubble of corn and hay left lying in the fields was necessary
for the cattle2. This consideration entered largely into the
relations between the lord of the manor and the villagers on
his estate. The Anglo-Saxon freeman was not only ' mote-
worthy and fyrd-worthy ' but also ' faid-worthy '3; he was
a suitor in the national courts, a fighter in the national host,
and a sharer in the national economy. He could send his
cattle either to his own fold or to that of the village. The
denial of this right was attended by social consequences ; it
became a mark of degradation and of inferior status. The
tenure of ' fold-soke', by which a tenant was bound to do
1  Williams, Rights of Common. 68.    Offenders who overburdened the
open fields in the time of ' le shake', i.e. pastured too many cattle on them
after harvest, laid themselves open to punishment:  Hoare, History of an
East Anglian Sake, 249.
2  Cf. Vinogradoff, Growth of the Manor, 180-181.
s Charter of 1053: Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia (Rolls Series),
i. 219.